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THE WORK OF A GIRLS' PRINCIPAL 



By ANNIE E. TILLETT 
GicU' Principal, Diitham Qxy High School 



THE appointment of a principal for the girls of 
the Durham High School was the result of a 
long-felt need. There were in the school many 
girls who were sorely in need of a personal adviser 
and moral guide. They needed advice and help on 
many questions which they could not with propriety 
take to a man. Their mothers — many of them, at 
least — had to work out all day and could not give 
them the proper attention. There was no one to 
whom they could look for aid. It was felt that a wo- 
man of a sympathetic understanding, who loved and 
knew the girls, and to whom the girls would feel free 
to go at all times, could render them much service. 
For this reason a girls' principal was appointed for 
the school year 1918-'19; and, although the work is 
still in an experimental stage, we believe some benefits 
have been derived and some good results obtained: 

The work of the girls' principal as conceived by 
the administration of the Durham High School falls 
under three general heads: I. Moral and social guid- 
ance; II. Physical welfare; and III. Vocational guid- 
ance and placement. 

I. Under moral and social guidance the work has 
four divisions: 

A. Moral guidance which is effected by: 

1. Individual conferences with girls. 

2. Conferences with mothers, at home and 

at school. 

B. Problems in discipline, to be solved with the 

help of the principal. 

C. Social guidance, as. concerns: 

1. Personal friendships. 

2. Activities, in and out of school : 

a. Recreational. 

b. Social. 

c. Community. 

d. Civic. 

D. Proper dress. 

II. Under physical welfare the work has two di- 
visions : 

A. General habits of cleanliness. 

B. Personal hygiene. 

III. Under vocational guidance and placement the 
work is as follows : 

A. Guidance in election of courses. 

B. The adjustment of courses. 

C. The working out of part-time schedules. 



Under this, general plan numbers of individual cases 
have been reached. Girls who were in need of moral 
guidance Have been appealed to and helped. For in- 
stance, th^re was in the school in the fall of 1918 a 
group of girls who had formed the habit of loafing on 
the streets and at the Union Station. They had been 
guilty of a number of misdemeanors and were in 
danger of getting into serious trouble. The girls' prin- 
cipal made it her special duty to reach these girls. 
She had personal conferences with them aiid visited 
their parents, thus winning their confidence. The re- 
sult is that they are now a steady, busy group of girls, 
interested in their work and having no time for mis- 
chief. 

There was another case of a girl who was grad- 
ually building her life on falsehood. She had de- 
ceived her mother in many ways and was gradually 
getting from under her influence. Personal visits 
were again made and an understanding with the 
mother reached. The student seems now to be open 
and above-board in all her dealings and she and her 
mother both appreciate greatly what the school has 
done for her. Similar cases of moral guidance could 
be cited. 

Problems in discipline which could not with pro- 
priety be brought before a man are handled by the 
girls' principal. Girls' friendships are guided and im- 
proper friendships are discouraged. Students are ad- 
vised as to the proper dress for different occasions, 
especially what is suitable for school. Careful watch 
over the health of the girls is kept. Students of deli- 
cate health have their courses made easy. Schedules 
are arranged for those who can be in school only part 
of the time. If a pupil is taking a course for which 
she does not seem fitted, she is changed to another 
which will help her. Parents are invited and urged 
to advise with the principal in regard to their daugh- 
ters, and many do so. The girls are made to feel 
free to ask for advice and help on any problems in 
which they are interested. 

The principal also keeps in touch with the girl 
graduates of .the school and they are invited to come 
to her for any help she can render. Scarcely a day 
passes in which some of them do not come for advice. 
They ask for help on all sorts of questions, some triv- 
ial, some very serious. 

We in the Durham High School believe that the 
work of a girls' principal is very much worth while. 
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Expressions of appreciation from those helped would 
alone be a reward for services rendered, and almost 
every day such expressions are heard. It is a great 



field for social service and one in which a high school 
can be of great benefit to its community. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL LITERARY SOCIETY* 



ByW. M.YORK 
Teacher of History, Greensboro City High School 



OF the extra-curriculum activities in high school 
the literary society is the most important. It 
can be used as an aid to English and history in- 
struction as well as to train students to speak in pub- 
lic. I shall discuss in this paper the purpose of the 
literary society, methods of conducting it, and its aid 
to English and history instruction. 

PURPOSE OF THE LITERARY SOCIETY 

The primary purpose of the literary society in the 
high school is to cultivate the most difficult of all 
arts — the art of speech. This is not a small art either. 
When you remember that for every word you write, 
you speak hundreds, and when you further remember 
that to be a cultured man one must possess the power 
of self-expression, you will begin to see the necessity 
of being able to stand before your fellows and ex- 
change views in a clear and forceful manner. The 
one thing necessary for the cultivation of this faculty 
is practice. In order to reach the majority of our 
boys and girls with this important training it must be 
given in the high school, because only a small per 
cent of our high school graduates go to college, and 
after leaving school they have to learn by bitter ex- 
perience, if they learn at all. The important thing 
for the teacher who conducts the literary society is to 
learn: how to keep the interest, and at the same time, 
meet the needs of the students. 

MAKE THE WORK REAL AND PRACTICAL 

The old cut-and-dried method of conducting the lit- 
erary society should be cast aside. One of the main 
reasons for the poor success of many of our societies 
today is that we are using the methods of Demosthenes 
and his contemporaries to interest the youth of the 
twentieth century. The fundamental principles of 
debate and oratory used in Demosthenes' time hold 
good today, but we must adopt a different method of 
putting them across. The time to debate such queries 
as "How many angels can dance on the point of a 
needle," "Resolved, That the dish cloth is more bene- 
ficial than the broom," "Resolved, That married life 
is more happy than single life," etc., has passed. This 



* A paper prepared as a class exercise in "Education s 12" 
in the University of North Carolina Summer School, 1919. 



is a practical age. Debating must be made real — it 
must be made practical. How can this be done? 

It can be done by a proper direction of the program 
committee. The societies can be made practical, they 
can be made real living organizations, they can be 
made aids to the class work, and by so doing the pri- 
mary purpose for which they are conducted will be 
more easily accomplished. 

ORGANIZATION, AND INSTRUCTION IN DEBATE 

The organization of a society should be fixed. It 
should be governed by a written constitution, but the 
program should be flexible. Through the flexible 
program the interesting and beneficial things men- 
tioned above can be accomplished. At the first meet- 
ing after organization the teacher in charge should in- 
struct the members in debating. He should point out 
the difiference between a debate and an oration. The 
members should be taught the logical way to develop 
a speech. This can best be done by analyzing a logical 
speech, and showing them how it is constructed. In- 
teresting incidents of how big debates have been won 
or lost can be introduced in this talk to hold the inter- 
est of the members. 

PRACTICAL QUESTIONS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 

The first queries should be selected with the idea of 
showing them that debating is a practical thing. For 
instance, the societies in Greensboro could debate this 
query: "Resolved, That Greensboro should issue 
$2,000,000 worth of bonds for school improvements." 
This is a real question with them. It involves argu- 
ments that are used in the every-day conversation of 
Greensboro people. After this idea that debate is an 
instrument used to persuade people to believe as you 
believe, you can take up a series of questions that will 
further this idea and at the same time instruct the 
students on larger subjects. For instance, if you want 
to debate the League of Nations question, you should 
frame a series of queries on this subject. The ad- 
vantage of the series is that it is more instructive, the 
subject can be more thoroughly exhausted, and the 
debate on a phase of the big subje.ct can be logically 
prepared in a shorter time than a debate on the big 
subject, "League of Nations." After the series of 



